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people have the right to choose their own representatives and
protect their interests in the French Parliament in Paris. Its young
men have the honour to serve as conscripts in the French army,
but that is not entirely a matter of choice. But from an economic
point of view, the French have done a great deal of excellent work
to improve the living conditions of their new subjects.
Grain is cultivated on the plain between the Adas Mountains
and the sea called the Tell. The Shott plateau, so called after many
small salt lakes, is a grazing country, and the mountain slopes are
more and more being used for wine-growing, while large irriga-
tion works are under construction to allow the raising of tropical
fruit for the European market. Iron and copper deposits have been
discovered, and railways connect them with Algiers (the capital)
and with Oran and Bizerta, the three main harbours on the
Mediterranean.
Tunis, immediately to the east of the Department of Algiers,
is still nominally an independent state with a king of its own, but
since 1881 it has been practically a French protectorate. But as
France has no surplus population, most of the immigrants are
Italians. The latter have a hard time competing with the Jews
who moved to this part of the world centuries ago when it was
still a Turkish possession, where they had a better chance to survive
than under Christian rule.
Next to Tunis, the capital, the city of Sfax is the most important
town. Two thousand years ago the land of Tunis was of more
importance than it is to-day, for then it formed part of the terri-
tory of Kart-hadshat, which the Romans called Carthage. The
harbour, which had room for 220 vessels, may still be seen. Other-
wise very little remains, for when the Romans really wanted to do
a job they did it thoroughly, and their hatred of Carthage
(inspired of course by fear and jealousy) was such that they did
not leave a single house standing when they finally took the city
in 146 B.C. They burned it to the ground, and the charred ruins,
lying sixteen feet below the level of the present soil, are allsthat
remains of a city that once upon a time had almost a million
inhabitants.
The north-western corner of Africa is officially known as the